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A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 


This opportunity of giving a Christmas message to all 
members of Sir George’s family is much appreciated, It makes me 
wish that I could be inspired to rise to the occasion and say 
something really significant, However, perhaps the real signifie 
cant thing is obvious, The age old message of hope and good 
will, which Christmas typifies, carries its own conviction and 
authority, There is nothing deeper and more fundamental in the 
world in my humble opinion, 


That I wish you well seems a very trite thing to-say, I 
hope you will believe that my wishes for a happy Christmas and a 
bright and good New Year are sincere, 


With its plethora of material things, the focus of 
attention is apt to be on decorations and presents, food and 
drink, all good in themselves, but easily overdone, In this con- 
nection, I often think of the ancient proverb which states, 
“Better a dinner of herbs where love is than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith,” May this message continue to ring in our 
hearts as it does across the world, "Glory to God in the highest 
and on earth peace and good will to men," 


Henry F, Hall 
Principal 
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College Corridors 


Bob MacDormand has been appointed to the Athletic Council 
replacing Ed McCullough, The Faculty Club Monday luncheons have been 
very successful due to the efforts of the committee, 


Mr, C. Brandwein, who gives our Hebrew courses, has been 
awarded the Lamed Prize offered by American Hebrew circles for the best 
work in Hebrew, The work was a collection of short stories set in 
Jerusalem, The title being "Shredded Melodies,” Congratulations, 


As we go to press the Y.M.C.A, Annual Campaign has reached 
$233,736 or 97% of its objective, The college and schools team raised 
$1500 or 107%, from 222 individual subscriptions, Gault Finley was 
the team captian and R, N, Elliot, A. Saunders, Helen Lamont, Mona 
Osborne, Norman Smith, Irene Skarlatovska, Rytsa Tobias, Rs A. Fraser 
and Fred Sauer handled the canvassing, 


In this issue, some articles which originally appeared in 
the now defunct Georgian Faculty Review are reprinted -=.- this magazine 
was a first class effort but failed to survive, It was published 
monthly between 1947 and 1957, 


Copies of the Student*s Directory are enclosed for members 
of the full-time staff, Since there were not enough copies available 
for all the part-time staff, the exra copies will be distributed on a 
first come basis, (Miss Gillespie at Vi-9.8331 = Local 23) 


When our name change passed the Public Bills Committee every 
one jumped to the conclusion that this made it fact, Irate students 
called radio stations, newspapers etc,, insisting that they refer to us 
as “University”, Actually, the Bill requires three more readings 
before it is fact. The hope is that it might be finalized during this 
session of the House, 
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MATHEMATICS AND MUSIC 


The ordinary lover of music and the so-called professional 
musician is unaware, perhaps, that the foundations of modern music are 
due principally to Pythagoras, the great mathematician and philosopher, 
He established for the art a definite and scientific basis intelligible 
and available for all time; he traced out the laws which govern thei 
relation of musical sounds to one another and established the principle 
that musical intervals could be expressed as a ratio of numbers, This 
he did by dividing a vibrating string into various parts, When the 
string was stopped at the mid point, thus changing the length of the 
vibrating section in the ration 122, Pythogoras noticed that the octave 
of the original sound was produced, He then used two thirds of this 
string to get the interval of the fifth and three fourths of the 
string to get the fourth, These three important intervals have the 
simple ratio 221, 33:2 and 4s3 and form the basis for the diatonic scale 
we use today for fine choral and string music, Pythagoras noticed that 
intervals formed by the ratio of large numbers such as 81:62 were not 
pleasing to the ear but he offered no adequate explanation, Helmholtz, 
some 2300 years later gave a scientific analysis in his theory of 
consonance and dissonance, 


Musical sounds are distinguishable from mere noise by having 
some definite frequency of vibration which we call pitch, For example, 
the Note A sounded by the oboe or a tuning fork has a frequency of 440 
vibrations per second while the noise set up by a boy hitting a sheet 
of iron with a hammer is made up of compiex vibrations of no recog-= 
nizable pitch, The modern piano has a range of seven and one third 
octaves from the lowest bass note to the highest treble note and since 
there are twelve semitones in an octave the ration of frequencies 
between adjacent strings has been set as 12=./231. This gives what is 
called our equi-tempered scale which is not as perfect musically as the 
diatonic scale but enables a musician to play in any of the major or 
minor keys with a tolerable degree of dissonance, Previous to Bach and 
Handel the harpsichord and clavichord had separate keys for D sharp and 
E flat and the other notes not included in the scale of C major, This 
was needed to preserve the Pythagorean ratios for the intervals in keys 
such as E natural and E flat, The multiplicity of keys made fingering 
too difficult for most performers and during Bach’s lifetime the equi- 
tempered scale was adopted as a compromise, 


Heimholtz, mathematician and a competent violonist in his own 
right, discovered the physical basis for the difference in character of 
timbre of the tones of various musical instruments, Sir Donald Tovey 
in his essays compared qualitatively the *acid® tone of the oboe with 
the °melancholy® tone of the clarinet. Applying the dynamical theory 
of sound first to the violin family, Helmholtz reasoned that a string 
could vibrate simultaneously in different modes giving a fundamental 
note and (n = 1) harmonies which he called partial tones or overtones, 
Although the fundamental is the dominant tone the number and intensity 
of the various harmonies present accounted for the character of 
“kiangefarbe"” of the violin tone, He constructed his well-known 
“resonators” which detected the presence of harmonies in an effortless 


manner by sounding an instrument into a microphone connected to a cathode 
ray oscilloscope. Every instrument in the orchestra registers on the 
screen a characteristic tone pattern; the fundamental combined with the 
various harmonies present, Fourier showed that any periodic wave could 
be built up of the sum of a set of sine and cosine terms having fre= 
quencies of integral multiples of the fundamental and we now have elect- 
ronic harmonic analysers for finding the exact components of any given 
sound pattern, 


The ‘acid® tone that Sir Donald Tovey attributed to the oboe, 
for example, is due to the presence of strong odd harmonies, particularly 
the third, A demonstration before our freshman physics class revealed 
a tone pattern resembling the silhouette of a double humped camel, The 
flute, on the other hand, gave almost a perfect sine wave pattern since 
the harmonies present were weak compared to the fundamental, Dr, Fletcher 
at the Bell Telephone laboratory in New York has prepared a set of 
records sounding the tuning A by the principal instruments of the 
orchestra, On the reverse side of each record a filter is used in the 
recording process to cut out all the harmonies but the second and third, 
It is difficult to distinguish the tone of the cello and French Horn; 
at the end of each record all the harmonies are filtered out and the 
instruments sound a uniform colourless A, like so many tuning forks, 


The application of mathematics to the science of music has 
brought great improwements in the design and construction of musical 
instruments and the gradual improvement of the acoustical design of 
rooms and auditoriums has greatly increased the aesthetic pleasure for 
the hearer of good music, Outstanding mathematicians such as Euler, 
Laplace, Maclaurin and hosts of others of the 18th to 20th centuries 
have been keen lovers of music, but few great musicians have shown a 
reciprocal interest in mathematics, A possible exception is the modern 
composer Hindemith who has followed Helmholtz’s theories on dissonance 
very carefully in composing chamber music and symphonies but who, in 
the writer’s opinion, is greatly inferior to the great composers of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 


(By the Late Maurice Smith, reprinted from the Georgian Faculty Review, 
November 1948) 


CORROSION ON THE CAMPUS 


Canadian professors are a worried lot at any time, but today 
their heads are shaking a little more regularly than usual, They have 
their usual worries about heavy teaching schedules, stacks of assign=- 
ments waiting to be marked, and those articles or books which they have 
been hoping to get at when time permits. But in addition, they are 
unhappy about the calibre of their students, The present generation of 
students, they say, is not up to par, Today’s students can’t spell, 
let alone write intelligently; they are infinitely more interested in 
the “extra” than the curricular phases of college life; and they appear 
to have a literary background which starts with the comics and ends with 
the sports pages, In short, students are not what they used to be, 
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But. neither is anyone else these days, professors included, And before 
the professors convince us all that they are tossing their gems of 
erudition to a generation of young philistines perhaps we had better 
take a passing glance at the professors themselves, 


Time was when you could spot a professor a block away, If 
his trousers were not hitched well nigh to the knee they were long 
enough to cover his shoes with inches to spare, If he wore a hat, and 
often he did not because he had already left three in as many months 
at various restaurants, it would be a soft, battered, shapeless thing 
which appeared to insist on curling up at the front and slanting down 
into a runway at the back, On closer view this professor of yestere 
year was thin, almost gaunt, with sunken cheeks, a shock of white hair, 
and a twinkle in his eyes if they were not watering, But today the 
type seems to be disappearing, You can pass a professor on the street 
without caring to take a second look, He is as well groomed as a 
Rotarian and he strides across the campus with as much confidence as a 
member of the Board of Governors, 


There used to be all manner of anecdotes about the peculiar~ 
ities of professors, Legend has it that a new faculty appointee, fresh 
from a stint of lecturing at Oxford, arrived with his family and 
settled in Central Canada just as winter was setting in, His colleagues 
assured him in all seriousness that the only way that he could possibly 
keep his house warm in winter would be to rise at three-hour intervals 
during the night to stoke the furnace, And for the first month of that 
winter he rose faithfully every three hours and pattered downstairs to 
throw on another shovelful of coal, Could a modern man of learning be 
so unworldly? The chances are that he would know not only the operating 
techniques of an automatic fireman but the price per ton of Welsh 
anthracite, And then there is the tale of the sage who in one hilly 
college town of Eastern Canada, was walking to class one morning down 
avery ity street, Children on their way to school had made a long 
slide down the steep sidewalk and before he knew it the elder states 
man of the campus found himself on his derriere slipping down the slope. 
Half way to the bottom he overtock a lady and in the collision she 
collapsed and the professor continued the journey with the lady in his 
lap, Neither said a word until at the bottom the professor got to his 
feet, assisted the lady to hers, and with great dignity announced? 
“Madam, I am sorry, but this is as far as I go,” Can you visualize a 
modern college don rising to such heights of presence of mind? 


Now to hear the complaints of their teachers you might well 
assume that the current crops of university students were but one stage 
removed from illiteracy, Given the task of putting his thoughts on 
paper the average student breaks down in utter helplessness; he has 
never done any thinking tc begin with, and cannot divide his incoher- 
encies into sentences except by using that favourite device of columnists <= 
the three dots (... ). At least this is the story the teachers tell 
us. But have you examined any professorial writing lately? Admittedly 
each field of specialization must have its own technical vocabulary and 
no one can expect a physicist to indulge in the art of plain talk, But, 
in the social sciences particularly, schoolmen are trying to make things 
difficult for their readers, Instead of saying that a boy is getting on 
well in his studies the Student Counsellor (usually a psychologist) is 
apt to write about the student’s "ongoing and dynamic self-direction of 
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adjustive processes in the sociopsychological problem situation,” And 
those who feel compelled to write on the trends and developments in 
modern education are never happier than when they are “integrating” 
the curriculum, or discussing " a new student personnel policy with the 
purposive level of activities directed by the ingroup." The political 
scientist is forever stepping up to or climbing down from the various 
“levels” of administrative machinery; and the modern ecoriomist has long 
ago left the use of esoteric language to his less learned brethren and 
is now deep in the heart of mathematical formula, The sociologist has 
his social structure, the psychologist his social interaction, the 
historian his social pressure, the anthropologist his social institutions 
and the layman is so confused that he wears out his boots going to 
series after series of Lectures on Living to try and understand all 
these wise men who each speak a different language. 


In grandfather's day a professor was able to sink deep into 
his field, write a book or two, potter in his garden and occasionally 
invite his students ower for tea, Now he is too busy going to committee 
meetings, The administrative structure of a modern college or univer=- 
sity spirals to dizzy heights, Once caught in the upward rush a pro= 
fessor quickly passes through meetings of his own department, whirls 
along to committees on admission, library, on curriculum revision, on 
athletics or a committee to integrate other committtee efforts, If he 
is a good and faithful servant in these matters he is whisked even 
higher to such august bodies as the Faculty Council and then perhaps 
to the pinnacle of committee success; the Principal*s Special Committee 
on New Buildings, There is, of course, an occasional teacher who is 
sharp enough to give the air of such utter busyness that no one feels 
harsh enough to add to his burdens and thus he escapes with only one or 
two committee responsibilities, The time he saves by not attending 
meetings he devotes to his lectures and his students begin to call him 
provocative or stimulating or perhaps even brilliant. In time he 
establishes a reputation which, of course, is not confined to the walls 
of his college, And then, assuming his field is not higher maths or 
chemical thermodynamics, the invitations fer speaking engagements pour 
in from groups he previously never knew existed, Luncheon clubs and 
supper clubs, service clubs and study clubs, boys* clubs and bird clubs 
all are ready to listen to his wisdom and often, as he watches his 
audiences yawn, he wonders if he wouldn’t have been happier serving 
on the Committee on Janitorial Efficiency in the Arts Building. 


And so there goes your modern professor, He strides along in 
his natty suit to his committee meeting or his speaking engagement, You 
can’t tell stories about him begause he isn’t a “character” any more3 
and when he talks or writes, instead of thundering great periods of 
clean, antiseptic prose, he daintly unravels the threads of his thought 
by using his own peculiar language, It is an unhappy trend and some- 
one should do a doctoral thesis on it, Is this century of the common 
man pulling the Olympians down to a more humble level, and are we, in 
our passion for democratic living, insisting that our teachers be but 
one of ourselves? But analyse it whichever way you like, professors 
aren’t what they used to be, But perhaps they never were, 


(By Ernest Stabler, Assistant Dean, GFR, April 1949) 
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MEMORY, THE CRUX OF MENTAL LIFE 


Is it not rather strange, the attitude of many people to 
memory? They so readily admit inferiority in this respect, whereas 
they do not like to think themselves below par in any other mental 
function, The merest suggestion of low intelligence, poor reasoning 
power, or deficient sense of humour is likely to arouse their immed- 
iate resentment, But sometimes they seem almost to boast of poor 
MEMOLy o° 


This is especially peculiar and puzzling, since memory is 
undoubtedly the crux of mentai life and the central problem of psychology, 
Memory in the widest sense includes a number of processes, Something 
is impressed consciously or unconsciously upon the organism through the 
senses and by learning, In some way not yet clearly understood it is 
retained in mind or brain; and later it may be recalled, that is, re- 
produced and recognized as belonging to one’s past experience, Some of 
the processes may occur without the others, For instance, that which is 
impressed and conserved may influence thought and behaviour without 
conscious recall, and reproduction does not necessarily involve recog= 
nition, 


Memory is the basis of all other mental processes, To begin 
with it is necessary to perception, The things we see and hear would 
have no meaning without associations from the past. Thus we could not 
recognize our friends, and we could not understand their language, 
Imagination would be impossible, for it is essentially the reproduction 
of previous experience, Even creative imagination and thought involve 
in addition to memory only the ability to unite the elements of exper- 
ience into new combinations, The person who first thought of a mermaid 
could not have done so if he had not already seen a woman and a fish, 


Even reason, so frequently contrasted with memory, is in 
reality based thereon, It is obvious that the facts, the material with 
which we reason, must be derived from experience and learning, It is, 
perhaps, less ciear that the very principles of reasoning themselves 
must be learned and remembered, Thus we must study logic to learn the 
correct procedures for drawing valid conclusions from the premises or 
the facts, We must learn to awoid the common fallacies, And in 
scientific research we have to learn a system of methods, procedures 
and controls in order to avoid the pitfalls into which we may easily 
fail, Other ordinary modes of thinking are learned by unconscious ab- 
sorption of the common cultural norms and patterns of mental activity. 


Further, it is only because of memory that “we look before 
and after and pine for what is not,” for anticipation is an imaginative 
construction based on experience and projected into the future, Indeed, 
if it were not for memory we could not know ourselves from day to day 
as the same person through ail the changes of time and place, Just 
imagine waking in the morning in a state of amnesia, that is, loss of 
memory, You would not know who you are, where you are, or whether you 
are the same person that lay down in that bed the night before, In 
fact, there would not be any night before, There would be only the 
immediate present, a succession of unrelated “nows™”, But you could not 
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even experience them as a succession, Indeed, it’s a question whether 
you could have anything that could legitimately be called experience 
at all. ’ 


To sum up, memory is the crux and core of mental life, With- 
out it there could be no perception of meaningful objects, no imagination, 
no thought, no reasoning, no hope, no awareness of personal identity 
from one moment to another, Indeed, consciousness, if it existed at 
all, would be reduced to the simplest sensations, feelings and impulses, 
It would be merely a succession of unrelated flashes of experience 
separated by intervals of mental darkness, 


It follows, therefore, that failure or disorder of memory 
has special significance both for the individual and for society, 
Everybody knows that we forget many things that actually happened, 
That is normal, But few realize that we also remember things that 
never happened, False memory, technically called paramnesia, is ale 
most as common as forgetting, An experiment has often been performed 
in which a carefully rehearsed incident, such as a quarrel between two 
students, is arranged to occur as if by accident in a class room, Then 
without divulging the fictitious nature of the occurrence the instructor 
requests the class to write down an account of what happened, The ree 
ports invariably show the addition of much that never occurred, 


A false memory is of course also a memory, The material 
comes from past experience, perhaps reconstructed in the imagination, , 
but it is misplaced in time or space, For instance, an incident from 
a book or a creation of fancy may be remembered as occurring to -one’s 
self, Then, too, we are never aware of our own false memories, ‘They 
are as vivid and convincing as real ones, The events are remembered 
honestly enough, and yet they did not happen, 


Thus paramnesia must be distinguished from prevarication, 
Many people like to fabricate tales about themselves or others for 
their own glorification or for the entertainment of their friends, but 
they know the things never happened, They are just plain liars, or 
amusing story-tellers, whichever you prefer to call them, Sometimes 
it is difficult to know whether such a tale is a false memory or a lie, 
I once knew a college professor who told stories of his travels which 
I knew never occurred; but I was always uncertain whether his memory or 
his veracity was at fault, 


Such extreme cases are more. or less abnormal, but others may 
be definitely pathological, For instance, a man who was in a mental 
hospital and about the wards all day would, if he were asked what he had 
been doing, describe in great detail many fictitious experiences, He 
would tell of having had dinner at a hotel, of going to a ball game, 
or of taking his wife to the theatre; and he was not lying in the 
ordinary sense of the term, 


Explanations have been suggested, One is that the person 
remembers what he wished had happened instead of what actually occurred, 
as in the case of the patient mentioned above, Another is that false 
memory is related to forgetting, The gaps in memory are filled in with 
imaginary incidents, This might be called “creative forgetting." Then 
again, if a person has vivid imagination, he is likely to confuse 
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phantasy, or even dreams, with reality. This accounts for much of the 
so-called lying of children, which is thus not lying at all but false 
memory due to mental confusion, 


There is a special kind of false memory called an illusion 
of recognition, A strange person seems familiar, though we cannot 
definitely place him, We never really met him before, though he may 
have points of similarity to someone we have met, Or we may go into a 
strange room, and it seems as if we had been there before, Such an 
experience can scarcely be taken as a proof that we were there in a 
previous incarnation, It is more likely just another false memory due 
to a mental confusion of the new situation with something similar in 
the past, 


We never know how inaccurate our own memory is, The feeling 
of assurance that our memory is correct is not adequate proof that 
what we remember actually happened, Confidence is no guarantee of 
validity, So when we are arguing with conviction that some event 
occurred as we remember it, we ought to pause to think that perhaps 
our memory plays us false, At any rate, it may require the support of 
additional evidence, This may have great importance in considering 
and evaluating the testimony of witnesses, the reports of events and 
the spread of rumors, The distortion of stories as they spread from 
one person to another through a community has often been noted and has 
been systematically studied by psychologists, who have revealed certain 
aspects of the process, such as omission of some details, exaggeration 
of others, and unification of subject matter = presumably to make it 
more meaningful, Such changes are usually unintentional and unconscious, 


Finally, this emphasis on memory and its aberrations has some 
implications for education, It has been customary to belittle "memory 
work" and glorify something called “Thinking”, But the latter is 
obviously based upon memory, One cannot think without something to 
think about; and, as previously mentioned, even the mode of thinking is 
learned consciously or unconsciously in the cultural setting, So we 
have magical deductive, inductive, pragmatic, statistical and other 
kinds of thinking in accordance with the "cultural compulsives” of the 
time and place, 


However, there are apparently different kinds of learning. 
“Learning by wholes," as the Gestalt psychologists call it, is admite 
tedly better than rote learning, though the difference is probably only 
one of degree such as the amount and complexity of associative context, 
The former means learning by understanding, and is basically similar 
to “apperception™” as described by Herbart in the early nineteenth 
century, Herbart*s point was that in education new material should be 
related to what is already known, Learning by wholes and apperception 
are forms of learning that assure better memory than mere rote learn= 
ing, But some of the simpler rote learning is undoubtedly a necessary 
basis for the development of the more complex forms, So surely educa-= 
tion should aim to cultivate whatever potentialities for memory we are 
fortunate enough to possess, The average student who hears criticism 
of the role of memory in education is likely to approve, for to him 
“less memory work" probably means ~ indeed in a sense it can only mean = 
“Less work of any kind,” 


(By Dr. J. W. Bridges, reprinted from the Georgian Faculty Review 
January 1951) 


WHAT ==« NO DEPARTMENTS? 


One of the penalties of increased size in any institution is 
the inevitability of increased specialization of its parts, With that 
specialization comes the risk of lessening the coordination and unity 
which were the virtues of a smaller organization, However efficient 
they may be, system cannot take the place of common purpose, and intere= 
departmental communications are no substitute for congenial human- 
relationships, 


From the very beginning of its college-grade career, this 
College has pinned its faith upon integration in the curriculum as an 
educative experience for the students, integration in staff organiza= 
tion as a way of life for the faculty, Whether we can continue to 
maintain this integration or not will be one of the crucial tests of 
our growth, 


It is not our purpose here to discuss the theory of education 
which has prompted our organization of subject matter in its present 
form, Good education depends not so much upon the formal curriculum 
as stated in the printed Announcement, but upon the spirit of the men 
and women who do the teaching == upon the “docendum” as one writer has 
put it, upon what actually takes place in the classroom, 


The good programme of general education must have breadth 
and must have depth; but above all it must have unity, It is easy 
enough to achieve unity in a specialized course in which the student 
studies little else but one subject. It is another matter to achieve 
it in a comprehensive general course, embracing many subjects and 
meeting the divergent points of view which characterize the various 
"disciplines" of higher education, 


This unity our curriculum tries to promote by its common core 
of the pandemic courses and English, by its compulsory areas of course 
selection, and by other devices of organization, all of them super= 
ficial unless the teacher is caught up in the spirit of general educa 
tion, Only as the student is enabled to view each of his subjects as 
another window through which he examines the nature of the world and of 
man, only as teachers learn to use each subject as the instrument by 
means of which they educate people, then only does general education 
achieve its purpose and the unity of the curriculum become a reality, 


But what has this to do with departments? Only this, Just 
as the students of the College, many years ago, decided that there would 
be only one fraternity at Sir George, “the Georgian Fraternity”, so 
have the staff maintained through the years that there should be only 
one department, the department of education, 


It is with this end in view that the three faculties of Arts, 
Science and Commerce are administered and supervised as one, It is 
for this reason that the three Divisions of the Humanities, Natural 
Sciences and Social Sciences cut across all three of the degree 
programmes of Arts, Science, and Commerce, and all instructors in 
every Division are concerned with each of the three degrees, It is 
for this reason that our Faculty organization is one of four loosely 
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knit Divisions rather than the usual fifteen or twenty tight little 
departments, each representing a subject-matter discipline. 


This organization into Divisions, representing broad areas 
of subject matter, does not in itself insure contact and co-operation 
between the various subject matter specialists who make up that 
Division, Nothing can insure that except the motivation of the 
teachers concerned, But it can set the stage for it. 


With the best will in the world, departments tend, over the 
years, to become more self-contained, more self-sufficient, more 
isolated from other departments, more restricted in purpose, more apt 
to compete with other departnent@ rather than to co-operate, more 
likely to offer courses regardlgss of whether they overlap those of 
other departments or contribute to the primary objectives of the 
college, more prone to emphasize their subject matter than the general 
growth of the student; to become, in short smaller educational 
programmes within the framework of the larger, to the detriment of 
both. This does not always happen in a departmental organization, but 
in this case also the stage is set for it. 


Nor is there any guarantee that the four Divisions, in a 
divisional organization such as ours, will not develop into equally 
water-tight compartments, Whether they do or not may depend upon the 
extent to which they feel themselves to be divisions of one Faculty, 
members of a single team giving effect to the institution's total - 
impact upon the student. 


The search for unity in higher education is the great quest 
before universities to-day, especially on this continent, if one may 
judge from recent writings by educationists and critics, Particularly 
is this true since the universities seem to be committed irrevocably 
to providing professional training and the specialties wherewith 
graduates may make a living. The “Great Books Plan”, pandemic courses, 
a return to the classics, core curricula, orientation courses; these 
and many others are but organizational devices to restore to higher ed- 
ucation a unity which was lost when the needs of modern life began 
to influence its conception of its function. 


Each, without exception, is doomed to failure, unless it can 
be accompanied by a Faculty which individually and collectively 
exemplifies that unity which it seeks, With such a Faculty general 
education takes place in every course; without it the best curricular 
plans cannot avail. 


(By the Late Dr. K. E. Norris, reprinted from the Georgian Faculty 
Review January 1950) 
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